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SELECTED BY A FEMALE CORRESPONDENT. 
THE GAMESTER. 

The first accents which Adela St. Pierre ever 
heard from the lips of her parents, were those by 
which they taught her to-honor God ; and herknees 
were bent and her hands clasped in the attitude of 
devotion long before it was possible for her to know 
the object of prayer. They loved indeed to see her 
rehearse those scenes of piety, which, they trusted, 
she would act on the stage of life. She lived with 
them, therefore, as in a temple, and soon felt every 
where that fear of doing wrong, which even the 
worst will sometimes feel in places sacred to reli- 
gion. Those who are the fittest for eternity seem 
often to be first called to the enjoyment of it. Her 
father died suddenly of a fever, when she was ten 
years old, and her mother did not long survive him. 
The desire of her parents had been, that Adela 
should be sent, for the completion of her education, 
to the place of her birth—a spot no less retired and 
romantic than her own favorite villa, Ellora; and 
where a person resided every way fitted for the 
task. It was there she became an enthusiast in 
nature, and it was there she made her own those 
principles which the last breath of a parent had be- 
queathed her. She at first respected religion for 
their sakes, "and then loyed it for its own. At the 
age of eighteen, however, she was summoned to 
the house of one of her relations, who had under- 
taken the charge of her.. He wasa man singular in 
no respect; but one, who, living in adigitek walk- 
ed with the great herds of it, neither bending to the 
right hand nor to the left, to take an unusual step in 
the way of virtue. 

As Adela quitted those oaks which, froma child, 
had waved their broad arms over her in defiance of 
the tempest, she thought whether the world would, 
amidst its own storms, provide her with friends such 
as these ; and as they bowed their tall heads to the 
passing wind, she acknowledged it as a sort of si- 
lent language, by which they bade her farewell.— 
‘If, said she to her melancholy companion, ‘the 
spirit could take any visible form, you would often 
see me wandering amidst these shades we havc lov- 
ed together ;’—* If not,’ replied her aged friend, ‘I 
shall expect the spirit elsewhere.’ She soon left 








her retirement, casting ssdaniet that ‘longing, linger- 
ing look behind,’ which they cast who are passing 
from one world to another. But she was at an age 
when our opinions sit loosely upon us ;, and when, 
if the feelings seem to take a deeper hold, still they 
are ready to quit it for any new object. It is nota 
matter of surprise, therefore, if she had not been 
long placed in her new residence when she began 
to feel the influence of that fascination which the 
walls of a greafcfly are known to exercise upon 
threreneM iWey encirclé, The child of solitude, 
indeed, usually goes into the world unfit for the 
conflicts of it. 
tomed to find her pleasures in the field of her du- 


As Adela had always been accus- 


ties, she never ventured toseparate them ; and thus, 
not suspecting that what seemed the happiest might 
not always be the best, she did not scrupulously 
examine the amusements proposed to her. And be- 
sides, as she had now exchanged the rocks and trees, 
her former companions, for living creatures, she soon 
caught something of the surrounding animation, 
and began rather to court dissipation than to retreat 
from it. 

During this time, although the principles she had 
at first learned, filled as large a place in her eye as 
ever, she naturally did not call them up to her view 
as frequently as before. She had not indeed aban- 
doned them ; but she had in a degree laid them by, 
little thinking that negligence is scarce], ‘: ss fatal 
to them than abuse. In this fatal Y  sieurde 
Valcour was introduced. He was a man to whose 
person and mind nature had given the most noble 
and masculine features; but she could not climb to 
Heaven to steal for him that sacred fire, without 
which, man had better have continued to slumber 
amidst his fellow atoms in the dust. Religion, how- 


ever, was scarcely missed in him,— 





——From whose lips 
Flowed eloquence, which, like the vows of love, 
Could steal away suspicion from the hearts 
Of all who listened.” 


Adela, who had studied man only in solitude, view- 


‘ed him as she would any other production of nature ; 
and, if the fruit appeared fair, at once pronounced 
the tree to be good. 

Every thing in the mind of De Valcour was upon 
a large scale. Tis passions were strong, his imagi- 
nation ‘warm, and his energy ever awake. It per- 
haps arose from this, that every dayegave birth to 
some new scheme, and that he seemed restless, till 
some object or employment was found vast enough 
to seize upon his mind, and fill it. His quick per- 
ception of merit soon placed him at the side of Ade- 
la, and his ardour and attractions in two months 
made her his wife. As they stretched their hands 
across the altar, he said, in that figurative language 
which was peculiar to him—‘The flames lighted 
here, Adela, mingle more and more as they go on- 
ward.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘because they are each tak- 
ing their way to the samesheaven.’ De Valcour 
smiled—but he had thought his image more signifi- 
cant of love than of religion. Every circumstance 
had conspired to lay asleep the principles of Adela ; 





but they were so wrought into her very being, and 
were of so vigorous a constitution, that they were 
sure soon to awake and arise and make themselves 
felt. If she had married a man without religion, it 
was not because she for a moment undervalued it,— 
but because she ignorantly imagined religion to be 
too excellent to have few friends, or at least De Val- 
cour too good not to be amongst them. If she ever 
suspected him, she yet charged his failings to the 
vehemence of his nature and his want of opportunity. 
* Love,’ she said, ‘ with you, my De Valcour, is the 
best school of piety ; and if I have bes heart in my 
hands, can I not mould it as I will ?? Love has of- 
ten been called a delirium ;—and as, when a feve! 
is off, the body feels doubly its first weakness and 
disease, so the soul is never so much itself, or the 
conscience so delicate and severe, as when this men- 
tal delirium has, in any degree, cooled. ‘To this 
state Adela was brought by marriage. It had not 
diminished her affection, but had sobered it, and 
thus restored it to what it was. Although De Val 
cour was far too watchful of her happiness to giv« 
any direct wound to her feclings, still there is in 1 
ligion or irreligion, a kind of omnipresence, by 
which they are seen and felt in every thing whici 
their possessors say or lo. She soon saw, therefor 
that if she attempted to touch the string of religion, 
there was within him nothing which answer 
that whilst she hoped to walk as a stranger and pil 
grim in this world, he made it his home ; that if h 
did right, it was frequently without a motive, or from 


a false one. It was plain also that he did not lov: 


her for her piety, but rather winked at it ;—that | 
viewed it asa kind of dead weight, which her oth 
But Adela love: 


De Valcour with devoted fondness, and she b: 
’ 


excellencies alone could balance 
every nerve to the task of reclaiming him; s! 
sometimes attempted to force, but oftener to soft 

a way to his heart—and she never forgot to be su 
wife because he was notachristian. She hoped that 
there was some modification of an amb'tieus mind, 
by which it might aspire to an union wit God; and 
that the eye which rejoiced in every wast object 
would naturally rest itself upon eternity. But she 
Religion seemed, in his eyes, to de 
Although h 
looked above the world, he never looked to heave: 


was deceived. 
grade every thing which it touched. 


For some years then, he met her arguments and h: 
affection, when employed in the service of religion 
with almost equal insensibility. Nor was this all. lt 
was impossible for such a mind as his to find a sta 
tionary point ; and there was, therefore, scarce] 
any place for him between an enthusiast and an i 
fidel. In ashort time he found his little belief a 
burden to him, andhe became the last. Ihave sai 
with how lofty a nature he was endowed. His hope: 
and projects were such as might be expected { 

one thus constituted, and did1 Lot spadiieibiite the: n 
selves to the dull realities of life. Shall we wond« 
then, that the visions he sought continually eluded 


> This by degrees, however, soured his 


his grasp 
disposition ; and as the space between the opposite 


extremes is seldom great. the once sanguine D 
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Valcour sat down in sullenness and despair. His 
love of Adela was indeed the last anchor which the 
But, as he had not taken the 
ground of infidelity from a conviction that it was the 
best, but had hewn it out as a place of refuge from 


storm carried away. 


irresolution and indifference, the subject of religion 
was one which now wrung every fibre in hbim.— 
Whenever, therefore, her mild language or bright 
example pressed it upon him, he felt it as a wound, 
and began to dislike the hand which gave it. It 
was with himself that he was angry, but he soon 
vented it upon her. One act of unkindness ever 
produces another ; for ‘men always hate those they 
have injured.’ At the end of six years, therefore, 
when the last sentiment which had lent any grace 
or polish to the colossal features of his character, was 
worn away, he stood like some shapeless relic from 
the hand of a great master—which we only admire 
for what ithas been. At tie same time there were 
many intervals, during this period, in which he seem- 
ed to start back into himself. I shall mention one. 
As De Valcour had now taken a decided part in his 
hostilities to religion, Adela trembled at the influ- 
ence he might have with their child, when her ad- 
vanced years should throw her more into his society. 
During the first part of her life, she herself naturally 
enjoyed the almost exclusive management of her ; 
and throughout this period, she watched, with all 
the eagerness of a mother’s eye, every avenue by 
which corruption could enter. She even felt it her 
duty, though it was pain and grief to her, to guard 
the child against the sentiments of her father. She 
did more ; for she taught it to lift its little hands, un- 
spotted at least with its own crimes, in supplication 
for those of its parent. It was to a scene of this 
kind, that De Valcour was accidentally a witness. — 
She had been teaching her daughter, in what sense 
God is the shepherd of his people. The door was 
not closed ; and as he stood there, he saw Madam 
De Valcour in the attitude of prayer—her eyes lift- 
ed upwards, but dim with anguish. The little Co- 
rea knelt beside her, touched by her mother’s suffer- 
ings, and in childish accents repeating her petition. 
‘There was something in the scene which spoke to 
a heart strung like that of De Valcour. He felt it, 
and felt it deeply. It was the same evening that he 
stood for some time musing upon a painting, by some 
celebrated master of the Roman school ; in which, 
whilst aholy family are taking their fight to heaven, 
one despairing wretch among them is struck to the 
ground by its thunders. He seemed greatly agitat- 
ed—beckoned Adela in a hurried manner—laid his 
finger upon the figure, and rushed out of the room. 
Such lucid intervals (if I may so call them) were, 
however, transient, and every day morevare. About 
the middle of the sixth year of their marriage, apa- 
thy had so completely fixed itself upon him, that it 
would almost have been as easy to have roused his 
statue as himself, to any interest in the common cir- 
cumstances of life. There is but one employment, 
(I dare not call it amusement) to which such a state 
of mind eminently disposes men. It is said that the 
ancient Goths, during the time of peace, would 
doze away whole years in the most senseless sloth, 
unless called from it to gamble. It was then that 
their cyes again lighted up with savage fires, and 
their bosoms swelled with wonted fury. Thus en- 
gaged, they would sit till one or the otherparty had 

st his property, his children, his arms, and even 
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his person ; as though they refused to live, except 
when they could butcher their enemies, or ruin 
themselves. It is a ferocious picture of man ; but 
alas! itis the portrait of De Valcour. The first time 
he took the box in his hand, he seemed to cast the 
die of his own fate. Having once burst asunder the 
bands of his lethargy, he seated himself at these ta- 
bles of ruin, and scarcely ever quitted them. He 
appeared to take a gloomy delight in the convul- 
sions of mind, which were wrought by the vicissi- 
tudes of hisnew-employment; and, so that he could 
feel, he seemed to care little for the nature of his 
sensations. The grief of Adela naturally kept pace 
with the frenzy of herhusband. It was not, how- 
ever, for herself she grieved, Wut*for him. From 
the history of other gamfesters, and frdif*herantima- 
cy with the mind of De Valcour, she borrowed a 
kind of prophetic light, by which she was enabled 
to look through the shades of his future destiny.— 
She saw that it was impossible for such a man to be 
a gamester, and not be undone. It was one even- 
ing when De Valcour had gone from home under 
singular agitation of mind, that she requested I 
would follow him to the gaming house which he 
was known to frequent. This place was celebrat- 
ed for the pillage of all who were not initiated in the 
crooked and mysterious arts of those in whose hands 
it was. By secret means, I obtained an entrance ; 
I opened the dooras I should that of the regions ap- 
propriated to the wicked. As my business was ra- 
ther to see than to be seen, I took my station ina 
part fitted*to my purpose. The scene which pre- 
sented itself, had for me a kind of terrific interest 
which I cannot explain. When I contemplated the 
faces around me, I seemed to be introduced toa 
a new set of passions ; of to combinations of them, 
more terrible than those which the eye of the world 
will endure. I saw in almost every man a Cethe- 
gus or a Cataline—a conspirator against the happi- 
ness of mankind, ‘To this hour many of the figures 
of this society haunt me. 1 saw hands which chari- 
ty never lifted, lips that never prayed, countenan- 
ces, where (if | may so express it) God had forgot- 
ten to be gracious. Wan and emaciated, his cyes 
glaring and his forehead ridged with a thousand 
storms, I saw De Valcour, scarcely worthy to be 
called the ruins of himself. 1 found an opportunity 
during the night, of painting to him, in strong co- 
lors, the terrors of his situation; but his answer in- 
dicated, that he had looked his ruin too often in the 
face, to start at it in any shape which I could bring 
before him. I spoke to him of Adela; but he bad 
in his new business acquired a horrid familiarity with 
the sufferings of others. I woullhave spoke of God: 
but he stopped me, by exclaiming, in his vehement 
manner, ‘ Chance is the only god of a gamester !’ 
In fact, the gambling room is the temple of the athe- 
ist. It isan employment in which there is a con- 
stant appeal to some power without ourselves— 
that power which presents one side of the die, and 
hides another. Men call this ‘Chance’—and are 
they not Atheists ’ 

De Valcour, after his last speech, abruptly Icft 
me, resumed his occupation, and seemed to pursue 
it evem with a more eptire devotion of mind than be- 
fore. ‘The alternations of loss and gain seemed no 
longer to affect him ; he received the last as a loan 
which he was immediately to restore, and the first 
as his settled and natural inheritance. I sat watch- 


ing him for some time ; but as I knew there was 
nothing his high spirit could less endure than to see 
aspy placed upon his movements, I quitted the 
room, and returned to Madam De Valcour. 

Her frame of body was such, that it was likely to 
give way before evils under which the mind might 
have stood. It was indeed one of those nervous 
systems which appears to feel at every point in 


which misfortune touches it. Knowing this, I had» + 


long feared the effect of her sorrows upon her ; 
therefore, thought myself justified in shewing them 
_to her in the least formidable aspect which they 
wore. Unfortunately I pursued the same line of 
conduct in recording ‘the gvents of this evening. — 
Had I done otherwise, I Should have gradually un- 
‘veiled to her that spectacle of horror, to which she 


was now to be brought at once, and without prepa- @ 


ration. 


Some hours after midnight, De Valcour returned 
to his home. As usual, he hurried to his apartment, 
and barred his door against that bosom on which he 
might have profitably rested all his care. 

Adela heard his door close ; and, although she 
felt the cruelty and desperation of that sorrow which 
refuses to communicate itself, she little thought that 
he had now shut himself from her and the world 
forever. After I quitted him, the good fortune or 
the knavery of his associates, had put the last stroke 
to his undoing ; and the lofty De Valcour was now 
abeggar. Pride sometimes supports men under 
an honorable poverty; but no one is proud of the 
ruins which his own hand has made. 

De Valcour felt all the agonies of a wounded spi- 
rit, when he saw in himsclf the executioner, as it 
were, of his own dignity and happiness. In the 
solitude of his chamber he was able to measure his 
calamities on every side. It was here, that with the 
world between himself and his maker, he found 
the eye of God too strong for him; and resolved, 
in order to escape the certain evils of his present 
state, to rush upon what (according to his creed) 
were the tremendous uncertainties of another. He 
determined upon making the awful experiment— 
whether there was any hell worse than the bosom 
ofa gamester. In [ttle more than an hour, the 
vatchful Adela heard the report of a pistol in 
his room. Wild with fear, she rushed to his door. 
It gave way, and she reached him just soon enough 
to watch those last struggles and convulsions with 
which the soul tears itself from the body. In the 
fixed contemplation of this awful spectacle, she lost 
When I was sent for, Lfound indeed 


that they had forcibly separated her from the corpse; 


her reason. 


but that the bleeding image seemed to haunt her 
every where. She did not for a long-time notice 
me ; and at last threw on me only that vacant gaze 
which indicates that the imagination and the me- 
mory are too busy to let the senses do their duty.— 
sy degrees, however, the violence of her disorder 
subsided, but her complete recovery was for a long 
time doubtful.” Madness often delights in some par- 
ticular position or action, and the disordered mind 
willtmischicvously act over again tuose scenes in 
which its frenzy originated. I have watched her sit 
for hours with her hand projected before her face, 
in the attitude of intense expectation. In this si- 


tuation, if she heard the slightest noise, she would 








shrick aloud, ‘*a pistol!” aud rush towards the 


mca 
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sound. Even now, if she sees the mountain sports- 
man, with his gun, pursuing the wild deer amongst 
the rocks of O » she will hasten to her room, as 
if afraid to trust the slight thread by which her rea- 
son is held. God, however, preserves her reason 
to her, and she will use it, to conduct that fair bud 
of promise, the beautiful Corea, in the path of vir- 





tue. ESPOIR. 
ie 
FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DISSIPATION. 


The clock struck eleven. The anxious, terrified, 
jonely mother shuddered at the sound, and with an 
unconscious energy pressed her poor babe to her 
heart, while the large tear, not without cause, fell, 
unbidden, from her swollen, sunken eye, and rest- 
ed on the cheek of the slumbering innocent.— 
Where, then, was he who had sworn to protect her, 
and by a vow, registered in heaven, had promised 
unalterable affection for her ? He was an instance, 
I could wish without a parallel ; for dissipation had 
bound him in her chains, and, in the thraldom of 
vice, he could forget that he had a bosom companion 
sighing in his absence for his return, and in his pre- 
sence overpowered by the conflicting emotions oc- 
casioned by the recollection of former times, when 
uk was virtue’s friend, and saz the darling partner 
of his happiness. 

Can man so far forget the dignity of his nature, 
as to give up the government of reason bestowed 
upon him by God. and submit to be led by degrad- 
ing passions, participated with brutes? Well may 
it be said that the hand which can write it, unless 
its possessor be void of sensibility, must feel the 
blood curdle in its veins, and the tongue that can 
tell it to the world might stiffen in the act. 

Let us conclude our sad tale. The unfortunate 
man returned, something inebriated, at a late hour, 
and found his wife senseless on the floor. The shock 
restored him to himself, though some half-lost, half- 
recollected images flitted through his bewildered 
brain. She was declared to be in a raging fever ; 
medical assistance was in vain, for the disease was 
ene which baffles all skill, and in the short space of 
2 fortnight, she died nrokEeN-uzAntTep. No murmur 
escaped her lips against the author of her misery, 
the destroyer of her happiness, the cause of her un- 
timely death. 
his dream; then it was “that every unkind word, 
every ungrateful look, thronged back upon him, 
iid harrowed up his soul; then it was that he ut- 

ithe unheard gfoan, and poured the bitter tear 


t 


—more deep, more bitter, because unheard and 
unavailing.” 
is there one now who is just beginning the ca- 


5° 


reer of vice and folly, unawares of the misery he is 
bringing upon himself and all connected with him ? 
Let him read this and pause ; for it is only on the im- 
inutable basis of virtue, that we can found our ac- 
tions, if we wish them to yield pleasure to ourselves, 
to be pleasing in the sight of our fellow men, or ac- 
ceptable to our Creator, 
ocnematii erences 
Hope is a flatterer—but the most upright of all 


passions, for she frequents the poor mun’s hut as 


ALPIIA, 


well as the palace of his superior. 

Glowing characters are not always the most agree- 
able—the wild radiance of the emerald is by no 
means less pleasant than the flush of the ruby. - 


. 7 . 4 
Then it was that he fully awoke from 














Otyrmrivcs, Alexander’s mother, was of such an 
unhappy disposition, that he would never let her 
have any concern in the affairs of the government. 
She used frequently to make very severe complaints 
on that account ; but he always submitted to her ill 
humour with mildness and patience. Antipater, one 
of his friends, having one day wrote a long letter 
against her, the king, after reading it, replied, .2n- 
tipater does not know that one single tear shed by a 
mother will obliterate ten thousand such letters as this. 
A behaviour like this, and such an answer, shew at 
one and the same time, that Alexander was both an 
affectionate son and an able politician. 


This prince was naturally of so tender and hu- 
mane a disposition, as made him sensible of the ‘af- 
flictions of persons in the lowest rark. A poor Ma- 
cedonian soldier was one day leading before him a 
mule, laden with gold for the king’s use ; the beast 
being so tired that he was not able cither to go or 
sustain the load, the mule driver took it up and car- 
ried it, but with great difficulty, a considerable way. 
Alexander, seeing him just sinking under the bur- 
then, and going to throw it on the ground, in or- 
der to ease himscif from it, cried out, “ Friend, do 
not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite through to 
thy tent, for it is all thy own.” 

Two patricians, having conspired against Titus, 
the Roman emperor, were discovered, convicted, 
and sentenced to death by the senate : but the good 
natured prince sent for them, and in private admo- 
nished them, that in vain they aspired to the empire, 
which was given by destiny ; exhorting them to be 
satisfied with the rank in which by Providence they 
had been placed, and offering them any thing else 
which was in his power to grant. At the same time 
he despatched a messenger to the mother of one of 
them, who was then at a great distance, and under 
deep concern about the fate of her son, to assure her 
that her son was not only alive, but out of danger. 
He invited them the same night to his table ; and 
having, the next day, placed them by him at a shew 
of gladiators, where the weapons of the combatants 
were, according to custom, presented to him, he de- 
sired them to survey them. 
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ARIETY. 





SINGULAR RESTORATION. 

The following extraordinary narrative is related 
by Mr. Bruhier, in his ‘ Dissertation on the Uncer- 
tainty of the Signs of Death.’ 

Two tradesmen, of the Rue St. Honore, at Paris, 
connected by tlre most intimate friendship, of equal 
fortune, and following the same business, had each 


a child, one a son, and the othera dauchte 


ry, Neary 






of the same age. - The first sentiments that taught 


the girl that she had a heart, convinced her at the 
same time that it belonged to the youth, who was 
equally attached to her. The reciprocal inclination 
was strengthened by their frequent mutual visits, 
with the approbation of their parents, who observ- 
ed with pleasure, that the sentiments of their clul- 
dren accorded so completely with their own inten- 


tion. 


‘Their marriage was on the point of being ce- 











| , 
acqit rea 


lebrated, when the whole plan was destroyed by a 
rich banker, who demanded the young lady for his 
wife. The temptation of a much more brilliant for- 
tune, suddenly changed the sentiments of her pa- 
rents. Notwithstanding the repugnance to the 
match which the daughter testified, she, however, 
yielded to the entreaties of those to whom she owed 
her existence, married the banker, and like a virtu- 
ous Woman forbade the young man whom she loved 
her presence forever. The melancholy into which 
she was plunged by the fatal engagement she had 
contracted, brought on a disorder which overpow- 
ered her senses in such a manner that she was sup- 
posed to be dead, and was accordingly interred. 

The lover was not the last to be informed of the 
melancholy fate of his mistress. Recollecting that 
she had formerly experienced a violent attack of le- 
thargy, he flattered himself that her present situa- 
tion might be nothing more ; and this idea not only 
suspended his grief, but made him resolve to bribe 
the sexton, with whose assistance he took the de- 
ceased from her tomb, and carried her to his own 
house. He instantly employed every kind of means 
to restore her to life, and had the inexpressible hap- 
piness to find them attended with success. 

It is easy to conceive how great was the astonish- 
ment of the lady, when she found herself in a strange 
house, when she beheld her lover by the side of her 
bed, and was acquainted with all that happened dur- 
ing her lethargic stupor.—She felt the magnitude 
of the debt she owed to her deliverer ; the love she 
had continued to entertain for him was the most pow- 
erful advocate. She recovered, and thinking that 
her life belonged by right to him who had preserv- 
ed it, they went to England, where they lived seve- 
ral years in the most affectionate union. 

Being imspired, at the end of ten years, with a 
desire ofrevisiting their native land, the y returned 
to Paris, and took no precaution to disguise them- 
selves, under the persuasion that no one could pos- 
sibly suspect what had happened. By mere acci- 
dent, the banker met his wife ina public promenade: 
the sight of her made such a powerful impression 
on him, that the persuasion of her death could not 


erase it. 1 noty 





He contrived to join her, an 


ith- 
i the language she held in order to deceive 








standit 
him, he left her more than persuaded that she was 
Po 


really the woman whose loss he had mourned, 


The strangeness of the circumstances having 
given the woman charms which she had never be- 
fore had in the eyes of the banker, he discovered 
her residence at Paris, in spite of the precautions 
she had taken to conceal it, and preferred a judi 
cial claim to her person, 

In vain the lover urged the rights which he had 


by his cares to his mistress; 


in vain he 
represented that, had it not been for him she must 
that his oppenent had divested himself 


of all his rights by interring her; that he might 


have d ed; 


even begccused of homicide for baving neglected 
to take proper precautions to ascertain her death ; 
in vain he advanced a thousand other reasons fur 
nished by ingenious love. —Finding that the court 
inclined to the opposite side, he resolved not to 
wait for the termination of the cause, but repairs 

with his mistress to a foreign country, where thes 


enuca their dG 5 in peace. 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








From Tales of a T'raveller, Part Second. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Alas! how little do we appreciate a mother’s ten- 
derness while living ! How heedless are we in youth 
of all her anxieties and kindness! But when she is 
dead and gone; when the cares and coldness of the 
world come withering to our hearts; when we find 
how hard it is to find true sympathy, how few love 
us for ourselves, how few will befriend us in our mis- 
fortunes ; then it is that we think of the mother we 
have lost. [tis true that I had always loved my mo- 
ther, even in my most heedless days ; but I felt how 
inconsiderate and ineffectual had been my love.— 
My heart melted as I retraced the days of infancy, 
when I was led-by a mother’s hand, and rocked to 
sleep in a mother’s arms, and was without care or 


sorrow. ‘* Oh, my mother !” exclaimed I, burying | 


my face again in the grass of tlie grave—** Oh! that 
I were once more by your side ; sleeping—never to 
wake again on the cares and troubles of this world.” 
i 
PROMPT COURTSHIP. 

A few weeks age a blacksmith at Cambray pro- 
posed marriage to a young mantua-maker, to whom 
he had long paid his attentions. Being a good look- 
ing youth, his offer was accepted, the notary sent 
for, and the marriage contract drawn up ; but one 
of the articles not happening to please the lady, she 
expressed her disapprobation with so much asperi- 
ty, that the son of Vulcan taking her by the arm, 
led her to the door, declaring he was determined. 
not to marry a spitfire. The notary complained cf 
having been called on to no purpose. ‘*Stay a 
while,” says the Cambrasian, ‘*I’ll try and find a 
wife,” and immediately departed. While going 
along the ramparts, he meta pretty servant girl, with 
whom he commenced the following conversation : 
*© Are you good tempered ’” 
inquire of my mistress.” ‘* Are you prudent ?” “T 
have never yet had a sweetheart.” “ Are you inclin- 
ed to marry?” *“ Yes, if I find a man to my liking.” 
“ What do you think of me?” ‘Oh, you are very 
well.” ‘Come along with me, then; the contract 
is ready ; we have only to sign it.” ‘* Stop at least 
till I have put myself en toilette.” ‘No, no, you 
will do very well as you are ; and I am afraid the no- 
tary will be out of patience. Apropos, what is your 
name ’” ‘* Annette.” ‘And mine Francis.” “ Take 
my arm, and let.us make haste.” They arrived at 
the house together, signed the contract, and in a 
few days were married ; and we are assured this sin- 
gular union has not once been troubled by a dis- 
pute. 


**Oh yes! you may 


i 








A gentleman, presenting a young lady to his mo- | 


ther, said, ‘° Madam, this is Miss E., and she is not | 


so great a fool as she looks to be.” ‘* There, Ma- 
dam,” said the young lady, “ lies the difference be- 
tween your son and me.” 
-—— = 

A gentleman who courted a lady of the 
name of Miss Loyd, suddenly left her for 
ene whose name was Take.—After being 
married to her, he was accosted by an ac- 
quaintance with, “ Sol hear you are mar- 
ried to Miss Loyd, hey?” “Indeed,” an- 
swered he, “It was a Miss Take,I assure 
you, sir.” 





POETRY. 


On the 10th instant, General La Fayerre visited 
the Free Schools in the City of New-York. At 
No. 3, in Hudson street, he was received and wel- 
comed by the Trustees, and addressed by the Vice 
President. As the general entered the apartment 
of the female pupils, they recited the following 
lines :-— 

Welcome, HERO, to the West, 
To the land thy sword hath blest ! 


To the country of the Free, 
Welcome, Friend of Liberty ! 








Grateful millions guard thy fame, 
Age and youth revere thy name, 
Beauty twines the wreath for thee, 
Glorious Son of Liberty! 


Years shall speak a nation’s love, 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps move, 
By the choral pean met— 

Welcome, welcome, La Fayetle/ 





A REQUEST TO THE DIVINE BEING, 
BY A LADY. 
Thou great and sacred Lord of all, 
Of life the only spring ; 
Creator of unnumber’d worlds, 
Immensely glorious king ! 


Whose image shakes the staggering mind, 
Beyond conception high ; 

Crown’d with omnipotence, and yeil’d 
With dark eternity. 


Drive from the confines of my heart 
Impenitence and pride, 

Nor let me in erroneous paths 
With thoughtless idiots glide. 


Whate’er thy all discerning eye 
Sees for thy creatures fit ; 

I'll bless the good, and to the ill 
Contentedly submit. 


With humane pleasure let me view 
The prosp’rous and the great ; 
Malignant eavy let me fly, 
With odious self conccit. 


Let not despair, nor curs’d revenge, 
Be to my bosom known ; 

O give me tears for others’ wo 
And patience for my own. 


Feed me with necessary food, 
Lask not wealth nor fame ; 

But give me eyes to view thy works, 
And sense to praise thy name. 


And when thy wisdom thinks it fit, 
To shake my troubled mind, 

Preserve my reason with my griefs, 
And let me not repine. 


May my still day obscurely pass, 
Without remorse or care ; 
And let me, for the parting hour, 
My trembling ghost prepare. 
- ——- 
PROTRACTED LOVE. 
‘I love you’—oft the youth did say, 
*I love you’—oft the maiden sigh’d : 
Thus echoed both from day to day, 
Vill one waxed old, the other—died. 
—<j——- 
ON SEEING A WEDDING, 
A woman’s vow is far too long 
Upon the wedding day ; 
For, surely, when a woman loves, 
She’ll honour and obev. 





A LUCID INTERVAL. 
Oh! light is pleasant to the eye, “ 
And health comes rustling on the gale : 
Clouds are careering through the sky, 
Whose shadows mock them down the dale ; 
Nature as fresh and fragrant seems 
As I have met her in my dreams. 


For I have been a pris’ner long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind, 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To every form of beauty blind ; 
Nor morning dew, nor evening balin, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom cali. 


tut now the blood, the blood returns, 

With rapturous pulses through my veins ; 
My heart, new born within me, burns, 

My limbs break loose, they cast their chains. 
Rekindled at the sun, my sight 
Tracks to a point the eagle’s flight. 


I long to climb those old grey rocks, 
Glide with yon river to the deep ; 
Range the green hills with herds and flocks, 
Free as the roe-buck, run and leap ; 
Then mount the lark’s victorious wing, 
And from the depth of ether sing. 


O Earth ! in maiden innocence, 
Too early fled thy golden time ; 

O Earth! Earth! Earth ! for man’s offence, 
Doom’d to dishonour in thy prime ; 

Of how much glory then bereft ! 

Yet what a world of bliss was left ! 


The thorn, harsh emblem of the curse, 
Puts forth a paradise of flowers ; 
Labour, man’s punishment, is nurse 
To Halcyon Joys at sunset hours : 
Plague, famine, earthquake, want, disease, 
Give birth to holiest charities. 


And Death himself, with all the woes 
That hasten, yet prolong, his stroke, — 
Death brings with every pang repose, 
With every sigh he solves a yoke ; 
Yea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 


Life, life, with all its burthens, dear ! 
Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still ; 
Who would forego a simile, a tear, 
One generous hope, one chastening ill 
Home, kindred, country !—these are ties 
Might keep an angel from the skies. 


But these have angels never known, 
Unvex’d felicity their lot ; 

Their sea of glass before the throne, 
Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not 

Our tides, beneath the changing moon, 

Are soon appeased—are troubled soon. 


Well, I will bear what all have borne, 
Live my few years, and fill my place ; 
O’er old and young affections mourn, 
Rent one by one from my. embrace ; 
Till suffering ends, and I have done 
With all delights beneath the sun. 


Whence came I ’—Memory cannot say ; 
What am I ’—Knowledge will not show ; 
Bound whither ’—Ah ! away, away, 
Far as eternity can go :— 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
O God! Thyself mine helper be. 


OP The Editor having been pretty heavily taxed 
in the way of postage on letters, (often from persons 
entirely unknown to him, and residing at a consider- 
able distance,) feels constrained to remonstrate 
against the practice. Justice, however, induces him 
to say, he is not thus taxed by the LADIES. 











